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SAFETY OF PACIFIC PRINCIPLES. 
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History is rich in proofs on this subject. During the first 
century and a quarter after the settlement of New England, 
the inhabitants were constantly, with the exception of some 
short intervals, exposed to attacks from the savage tribes. But 
the Quakers, who were mingled with the other inhabitants in 
various places, were entirely safe, although they refused to 
avail themselves of the protection both of arms and of garrison 
houses. The Indians said, " They had no quarrel with the 
Quakers, for they were a quiet, peaceable people, and hurt 
nobody, and that therefore none should hurt them."* During 
the rebellion in Ireland in the year 1798 (also in the same 
country during the Revolution of 1683), the Friends, by 
keeping true to their peaceable principles, were preserved from 
the miseries of those disastrous periods. Of the occurrences in 
1793, so far as the Society of Friends was concerned, we have 
an interesting and circumstantial account in Thomas Hancock's 
Principles of Peace; a work exceedingly worthy of the atten- 
tion of the friends of pacific doctrines. Amid the greatest 
excitement of the public mind, when crimes were frequent, and 
every species of violence was practised, the Society of Friends, 
although in immediate contact with both of the hostile parties, 
lost but one young man. And this person, subjecting his 
principles to his fears, had taken the course of wearing a mili- 

* Chalkley's Travels, as quoted by Hancock on Peace. Chap. VI. 
VOL. II. NO. XVI. 23 
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tary uniform, and of associating with armed men ; and this was 
the occasion of his death. 

The statements which have been made in respect to the 
Society of Friends, are corroborated by the history of other 
pacific sects, the Shakers, Menonists, Dunkers, and Moravians. 
During the rebellion in Ireland in 1798, the rebels, it is stated, 
had long meditated an attack on the Moravian settlement at 
Grace-hill, Wexford county. At length, in fulfilment of their 
threats, a large body of them marched to the town. But the 
Moravians, true to their principles in this trying emergency, 
did not meet them in arms ; but assembling in their place of 
worship, besought Jehovah to be their shield and protector in 
the hour of danger. The hostile bands, who had expected an 
armed resistance, were struck with astonishment at a sight so 
unexpected and impressive ; they heard the prayers and praises 
of the Moravians; they listened to supplications in their own 
behalf; and after lingering in the streets a whole day and 
night, they with one consent turned and marched away, without 
having injured an individual.* 

The Shakers, too, have experienced a share of that protec- 
tion, which pacific principles are sure to afford. About the 
year 1812, the inhabitants of Indiana were harassed by incur- 
sions from the Indians ; but the Shakers, who lived in that 
region, although they were without garrisons and without 
arms, appear to have been entirely secure, while the work of 
destruction was going on around them. The question was 
once put to a prominent chief, why the Indians did not attack 
and injure the Shakers as well as others. His answer was, 
" We warriors meddle with a peaceable people ! That peo- 
ple, we know, will not fight ! It would be a disgrace to our 
nation to hurt such a people."f 

If we turn away from individuals and from classes of men, 
we shall find in states and nations a development, and demon- 
stration even, of the vast moral power of pacific principles. 
There is within the limits of Italy a little commonwealth, 
called the republic of San Marino. This is said to be, and 
probably is, the smallest independent state in Europe ; occu- 
pying in its whole circuit a single mountain and two adjoining 
hills. Its whole extent is about thirty square miles ; and it 
comprises in its capital and four villages 7000 inhabitants. 
The government is in the hands of a senate of three hundred 

* The Friend of Peace, Vol. II, No. 7. 
t The Friend of Peace, Vol. II, No. 3. 
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elders, and an executive council of twenty patricians, twenty 
burghers, and twenty peasants. This inconsiderable republic 
has existed nearly the same as at present for thirteen hundred 
years. Within that long period, mighty nations have arisen 
and fallen ; Italy itself has been again and again visited with 
mighty armies, and covered with blood ; crowns have been 
rent, and dynasties have crumbled ; republics, too, proud in 
their military strength, and unwisely disposed to nourish a mili- 
tary spirit, have been swept away from the face of the earth ; 
while the little republic of San Marino, which, relatively con- 
sidered, has ever been utterly defenceless, has remained 
unassaulted and safe. Its weakness, and its professedly acting 
upon pacific principles, has been the secret of its strength ; and 
not the smallness of its territory. No one, intimately acquainted 
with history, can have failed to perceive, that no territory is so 
small or so barren as not to be an object of national cupidity. 
And San Marino would long since have been incorporated into 
the domains of some neighboring and more powerful state, had 
it not been for the incredible disgrace, which would have 
attached to such a transaction. 

Another instance, illustrative of the views which we are now 
taking, is the Loochoo Islands, situated in the neighborhood of 
the Chinese Sea. The people of these Islands are asserted, 
by those who have visited them, to be ignorant of arms, and 
of the art and practice of war. As might be expected under 
such circumstances, they are found to be a people singularly 
agreeable in their tempers and manners ; distinguished for their 
honesty and integrity ; well acquainted with agriculture, and 
also with some of the mechanical and manufacturing arts. It 
does not appear that their ignorance of war, and their reliance 
on pacific principles renders them more insecure than other 
nations ; their benevolent and pacific character is the pledge of 
their security ; they live in peace among themselves and with 
others, and are happy. 

The mention of this singular people naturally reminds us of 
their neighbors, the Chinese. It is well understood, that the 
Chinese are almost entirely destitute of military resources and 
power; nor do they appear to have any military aptitudes and 
dispositions. But what nation stands more secure! What 
nation has experienced fewer violations of its territory, or fewer 
infractions of its rights! It is with them, as it was with the 
Romans in the time of Numa Pompilius. Before the time of 
that king, Rome was at war with all the neighboring nations ; 
a great portion of Italy was constantly in arms ; and no name 
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was more dreaded and hated than that of the Romans. Numa 
took a dfferent course from that of his predecessor, the warlike 
Romulus ; he introduced religious rites and ceremonies ; lie 
endeavored to turn the attention of his people from warlike 
pursuits, and to inspire them with a love for the praciices and 
arts of peace ; he quelled the dissensions existing among them- 
selves ; and inculcated upon them a reverence for the Deity. 
The neighboring nations, who anticipated an interminable war, 
were filled with astonishment at such an unexpected change. 
They threw aside their arms, and hailed the Romans as friends. 
The statement of Livy is, " Finitimi populi, qui ante, castra, 
non urbem, positam in medio ad solicitandem omnium pacem, 
crediderant, in earn verecundiam adducti sunt, in civitatem, in 
cultum versam Deorum, violari ducerent nefas /"' 

The republic of Switzerland is another instance, favorable to 
the illustration of our subject. Since the early efforts of that 
remarkable people to throw off the yoke of Austria, and to 
establish themselves as an independent State (that is to say, 
for the long period of 500 years), they have, with but few ex- 
ceptions, been at peace with the surrounding nations. While 
other nations around them, France, the States of Italy, Austria, 
Prussia, Saxony and Holland, have been engaged in an end- 
less series of bloody wars, the Swiss have remained quiet upon 
their mountains; have tilled with patience and cheerfulness 
their rugged soil ; and have reaped the rewards of their labori- 
ous industry and pacific principles in the possession of health, 
competence, honor, and domeslic enjoyments. Will it be 
said, that the security which Switzerland has enjoyed, has 
been owing to the acknowledged fact of the distinguished 
bravery of her sons? That this has had ils.weight, cannot be 
doubted ; but this circumstance alone does not furnish an ade- 
quate explanation. The form of the Swiss government is that of 
a confederated republic ; the cantons are dissimilar in religion 
and habits; and the bond of the confederacy, while it secures the 
great object of union, is too feeble to secure that of strength. 
Independently of the acknowledged bravery of her inhabitants, 
and of the facilities for defence furnished by her Alpine posi- 
tion, Switzerland is undoubtedly one of the weakest countries 
in the world. Her citizens are brave, undoubtedly; but what 
does that avail, if there is not strength enough in the general 
government to concentrate them in sufficient numbers and for 
a sufficient length of time in those strong holds, which nature 
has built up in the midst of her ? Beyond all question it is in 
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the power of some of the neighboring states, to overrun and 
conquer Switzerland, if they had the disposition so to do; and 
yet she remains undisturbed, free, flourishing, happy. And 
the simple reason is, not that she has any thing like the 
military strength of England, France, or many other nations, 
but because she exhibits no undue ambition to enlarge her ter- 
ritory, aims at no other object than security within her own 
limits, is scrupulously upright and honorable in her treaties 
and political conventions, in a word, endeavors to give no just 
and well grounded offence to any one. Such a nation will 
always be found to be essentially impregnable, because it will 
have in its favor the moral sense of the great community of 
civilized nations. 

Another instance in favor of our views is to be found in the 
history of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Of the charac- 
ter of the distinguished founder of Pennsylvania, by whose 
advice its early doings were chiefly directed, and who stamped 
upon its early history the impress of his own great mind, it is 
unnecessary to speak, any further than to say, that by its sim- 
plicity, benevolence, and strict uprightness, it was the pattern 
of what every statesman, who wishes well to his country, ought 
to exhibit. He had no ends of violence to accomplish ; and 
whatever he did, was done in the spirit of justice. And what 
was the result? Was his colony the scene of strife and blood- 
shed ? So far from it, that for seventy years after the forming 
of his celebrated treaty with the Indians (that treaty of which 
Voltaire said with too much truth, " that it was the only one 
ever concluded between savages and Christians, that was not 
ratified by an oath, and the only one that was never broken"), 
not a single note of warlike preparation was heard. While 
the Puritans of New England, with all their estimable quali- 
ties, were involved in frequent and bloody wars with the savage 
tribes, the colony of Penn remained at peace; the Indians 
around them, mistrustful through ignorance, and violent by 
habit, recognised with an instinctive quickness the preeminence 
and sacredness of benevolent principles, held forth the wam- 
pum of pacification, and smoked with their Quaker brethren 
the calumet of love. It was not the sword, that tamed their 
unconquerable spirit ; it was not the threatening aspect of 
military array ; but the simple principle of non-resistance ; a 
principle so unheard of, so out of the common track, so sub- 
lime, so godlike, that they bowed down before it as one man. 

And might we not further appeal to the history of our own 

VOL. II. NO. XVI. 23* 
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beloved country, acting in its confederated and national capa- 
city ? The policy of the United States, since the acknowl- 
edgment of our independence by England, has been essentially, 
and in a very marked degree, pacific. It must be very 
obvious to any one, who has studied the history of our country, 
that our rulers have based their expectations of success in their 
external policy, not so much upon our military power, as upon 
the just and equitable principles, which they have endeavored 
to infuse into that policy. Our national expenditures for mili- 
tary and naval purposes, compared with those of other nations 
of the same amount of population, are exceedingly small. 
And yet the United States have ever received, in their intercourse 
with foreign nations, their full share of respect and confidence ; 
they have indeed sometimes, owing chiefly to the peculiarly 
disturbed state of Europe, suffered great and unmerited injuries; 
but they have seldom failed in the end of obtaining ample 
redress. We certainly hazard nothing in saying, that they 
would not be more respected, happy, successful, or better 
treated, if their policy were of a more martial and belligerent 
cast. 

In bringing this chapter to a close, let us not forget, that the 
Supreme Being always regards those with a peculiar interest, 
who, in the exercise of a sincere and humble reliance upon 
him, endeavor to do his will. Human nature is undoubtedly 
so constituted, that a truly and consistently pacific life is the 
best protection, so far as human agency is concerned, which 
one can possibly have. But in addition to this, the eye of 
that God, without whose notice not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground, watches and guards those who trust in him. . " It is 
better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in princes." 
" When a man's ways please the Lord, he makeih even his 
enemies to be at peace with him." These are his own decla- 
rations. Let us take him at his word ; and not incur the wo 
denounced upon those, who went down to Egypt, and trusted 
in chariots and horsemen ; but looked not unto the Holy One 
of Israel. Let us rather imitate the example of the pious 
Ezra, when placed in a very trying situation. " And I was 
ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers and horse- 
men to help us against the enemy in the way ; because we 
had spoken unto the king, saying, The hand of our God is 
upon all them that seek him, but his power and his wrath is 
against all them that forsake him. So we fasted and besought 
our God for this, and he was entreated of us." 



